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ABSTRACT 

This updated search of the ERIC system, "Dissertation 
Abstracts," and the journal literature yielded 64 documents which 
cover different and creative approaches in counseling that go beyond 
traditional methods and take the counselor outside the confines of 
his or hei office. (CJ) 
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Outreach Counseling 



Introduction 



This information packet, prepared by the ERIC Co-nsellng and 
Personnel Services Center, Is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current Interest to counselois. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE), in Dissertation Abstracts Intematiougl . and in 
eric's Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) from March 
1973 through September 1974. 



Ordering Instructions 



Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupings : 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form* The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $5.00 per dissertation, or -'n bound photo 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms. 

To order, give the following Information: 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (microfilm or hard copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order; with payirent, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 
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A Role Changr Htnttty: Dcccoiralittd Counsel* 
inf. 

Pub Dale 72 
Nule— i6p 

KDRS Prke MF.$0.65 HC $3.29 

OescrtplorN— *Con$utUtion "rograms, Cuunscl* 
mg. CounNcling Instruction j I Programs. *Cuun- 
scTor Functions. Counselor Performance, 
*Coun*«lor Role. *CuunscIur Training. Dccen- 
traltzatton. Training 

The debate over new counseling roles rages as 
M^me counselors are already adopting (hem This 
paper dcMTribcs alternative counscltng-consulting 
interventions po^ible with teachers. U suggests a 
strategy for speeding the process of role change 
and encouraging counselor'tcacher interaction. 
The strategy is that of decentralizing counseling 
offices into close proximity to teacher offices. 
'^%:e advantages and disadvantages arc described. 
Among the issues central to success of this strate* 
gy IS that of irammg The difficulties involved in 
having counselors acquire new skills is discussed 
A solution offered to the retraining of counselors 
already m the field and renewal of skills for 
others is the vast number of institutes being of. 
fered by growth centers around the country. The 
hope is expressed that in the future counseloi^ 
will pick and choose skill training from the varied 
sources discussed in the paper. ( Author/BW) 



ED 073 077 SP 006 114 

Bowman, David L. And Others 
l a rri Mii H PMMve Sdr*C«MtpC la ftt^jmm Wdm- 
taOom StmdtmXi tknwf^ Praftwiiial Ocvcb^ 

MMSOBlMn. 

Pub Date 1721 
Notc-12p. 

EDRS Price MF40.65 HO$3.29 
Descripton— *McnUU Development. •Self Con- 
cept, *$cudent Attitudes, 'Teacher Education 
The Profettbnal Development Seminar (PDS), 
an adjunct to the frcthman OrienUtion to Educa- 
tion clatf at the University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh* 
was a conscious attempt to <fevelop a more poti- 
tive feeling of lelf-worth in studentt enrolled in 
their first professional development education 
course. PDS provides a small group, student- 
oriented* discussion approach to teaming where 
content and formal diictpline is roinimind so that 
communication and interaction among studentt 
and with an instructor in a non-threateniiv at* 
mosphere is maximized. A pre- and post-teat was 
given to participanta to determine change in self- 
concept. Although the lack of a control group 
placed limitations on the study* significant gains 
m dimensions were associated «nth growth in 
mental health (during the PDS collefe freshman 
semester. (A 4-itero bibliography is inctuded.) 
(MJM) 



Descriptors—Audiovisual Aids, Counseling, 
^Counselor Role, Counselors. ^Counselor 
Training, Helping Relationship. Interpersonal 
Competence. *Microcounseling, Modeb, Non- 

Srofeuional Personnel, ^Training, *Video Tape 
ecordings. Volunteers 
This article suggesU that a major role for the 
practicing clinician is the teaching of his helping 
skills to those whom he would serve. Specifically, 
the paper describes microcounseling, a 
videobased system of teaching counselwg or 
psychotherapeutic skills to counselors, clinical 
psychologtsu, and medical studentt. In addition, 
the method has proven equally effective in train- 
ir.£ paraprofessional counselors* parentt as peer 
drug counselors* teachers, and the general lay 
public. Microcouniding is seen as a systematic 
program which en«blcs the helping prodcsa to be 
tau^t directly and explicitly. It is a scalednlowa 
sample of counseling in which the cooaselor. 
therapist* or lay uainee talk with volunleer cfienta 
during brief five-minute sessions which are video 
recorded. Microcounwling thus foctttea on 
specific single skills and trainee ieam quickly im- 
portant aspectt of the total helping proccas. 
Spcc'fic skills of microcounseling are outlined, il- 
lustrations of how methods may be used are 
presented* and implications of a teaching lole for 
the orolessional psychotherapist are discussed. 
(AnferyiES) 
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Extending Guidance and Counsdhig Scrvlccf for 
the Mentally Handicapped. 

New York Sute Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. Inc.* f^tham.; New York State 
Teachers of the Mentally Handicapped* Inc. 

Pub Date 72 

Note-3lp. 

EDRS Price MF-S0.65 HC-S3.29 
Descriptors~*Counseling Services* ^Counselors, 
Educable MenUlly Handicapped* 'Guidance 
Programs* 'Mentally Handicapped, 'Mental 
Retardation, Pupil Personnel Services* Special 
Educatirn. Special Programs* Special Services 
ThU paper contains reportt prepared by coun- 
selors and teachers of the mentally retarded. The 
thesis of this paper is that the opportunity for the 
handicapped student to lead a productive life can 
only be accomplbhed through proper education* 
guidance* and counseling. Inctuded are reportt on 
the following: elementary counseling of educable 
mentally retarded children; the team approach 
for teaching the mentally retarded; a cooperative 
senior high school special education program; vo- 
cational guidance for the mentally handicapped; 
8*Hi general ariiclei on counseling the mentally 
retarded. (WS) 



KD 071 131 CS 500 107 

Holm. Jd fries ^' 

How to Cet Started as a Consultant. 

Pub DjIc Apr 72 

N'«>lc-llp, Pjpcr presented at the Cenlr.il 
.Stiilcv Speech Commonication Assn (Chic.igo, 
April. I<^72) 
KDRS Price MK.$0.65 H(:-$3.29 
l)i.-Ncripl<»rv-- •Husincss, ♦Communic.iln>n 
Mhought rr.invfer>. ♦Lon^uitant^. Rmploynu'nt 
Polcnti.ll. Human Relation.. ♦Indo^try. Jobs. 
Job Satisf.iction. M*rofesMomil Services 
The author discu<(scs both v^-hat u consultant 
docs .ind how one goes abou*. getting a job .k it 
commonication consultant in business .tnd mdus* 
ir> The foor duties of the consultant include ( I ) 
<inalysis or diagnosis of the clients' problems. (2) 
prescription of a (raining design or corrective 
mcasorcs for these problems. (3) implementation 
<»r (caching of these strategics, jnd (4) evaluation 
of (hcsc actividcs tn relation to their success 7 he 
author concludes by drawing upon his ovvi. ex 
pcricHccs to illustrate (he avenues leading to jobs 
as J communication consultant. rAu(hor/LG) 
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Hefjanic, Morijan And Others 
RcmMv the UsfcwM: A CMMrtn'a CmmmmA- 

ty McM Hcattfc PragTMi la Ihc iMcr CiCy. 
Pub Date Oct 72 

Note-24p.; paper presented at the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry meeting. New Or- 
leans. La., October 1972 

EDIKS Price MP-1045 

Descriptors— Child Development* Childhood 
Needs, *Community Programs, Community 
Services* 'Inner City* Mental Development, 
Mental Health Oinics* *Mental Health Pro- 
grams, Neighborhood Centers* Nonprofevionat 
Ptrsonnel, •Problem Children, Program 
Cvahtation, Psychiatric Services. Public Health 
Identifiers— 'Missouri 

Malcolm Blifs Mental Health Center* through 
the Outreach Service, provides psychiatric care 
for the residentt of the Model Cities area of the 
City of St. Louis. The program was started three 
years ago, but was actually in full operation for 
about one and a half yean. The services to chit* 
dren are a part of the total program and it is dif' 
ficult to separate them %rithout speaking about 
the rest of the program. The goals of the 
Outreach Services are: ( I ) to make mental health 
services easily accessible to alt residentt; (2) to 
establish programs with high-risk populations to 
prevent the development of psychiatric diaabUi- 
ties; and* (3) to educate neighferhoed tesidentt 
about mental health, psychiatric Wneas* and the 
vaffcws services available to them. In terms of 
these goals, five clinics were successfully 
established in five areas* and a higher percentage 
of the popuUtton there is being reached when 
compared to the rest of the catchment area. 
Some preventive programs have been surted and 
work continues on the education of the neighbor- 
hood residents with lome succett. These pro- 
grams arc even more difTicull to evaluate and 
only long'term studies will probably provide the 
answer about succett or failure in this respect. 
One of the main obstacles to this work has been 
the low priority of mental health and menUl dis- 
ease for the poverty stricken residentt of the 
inner city. (Author/JM) 
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hey, AlUn E. 

The ClialelaQ as Teacher ef Interpersonal Skills* 

Ld*s Give Away What Wf*ve Got. 
Massachusetts Untv., Amherst. Human Relations 

Center. 
Pub Date Jan 73 
N e-lep. 

EDRS Prkc MF.$0.«5 HC*$3.29 



ED rr4 024 SP 006 073 

BrowHt Daniel C* Comp. 

Bikasfar MedHlcaliaa la CMM, SciMl. and FmiI- 
|y Umd %tmk \ Am 



Pub Date 72 
Nolt-I05p. 

AvailaMe mNn— Keseaich Press Ciwyany* Mia 
North Mattis Ave.* Champa* WBmk ^in$ 

($2.00) 

EDtS Price Mf'tBM HCSiM 
Descriptors— ArnoUted BibhMraphica, 
^Behavior Change, Counseling, ^Family Coon* 
seling. Family Influence, *Marri«ge CouoaehM, 
•Mental Health, •Student Teacher RelaticMlilp 
The 24 1 -item annoUted bibliography providea 
a niide to current literature and fdms in the 
fields of mental health* education* counaeling* 
and related areas. The bibliography contains aits- 
cles dealing with the application of behavior 
modification principles to parentt* teachers* 
parentt and teachers* special setthias for childien 
and youth, and marriage tnd family counaeliiv. 
Thirty-three of the items give informatioc on cur* 
rent fdms in the field of behavior modification* 
including availability, length, and price of the 
films. The bibliography also contains an withor 
and subject index. (BRB) 



ED 074 349 AC 014 292 

Learning Mborstorics for Unemployed, Out -of • 
School Youth. Occupational OrienUtion. 

New York State hducation Dept., Albany. Bu* 
rcau of Continuing Education Curriculum 
Development. 

Puh Date 72 

Note— 58p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 IIC-$3.29 
Dcscrip(ors— (Employment Opportunities, Em* 
ployment Programs. Instructional Materials. 
Job Application. * Learning Activities, Learning 
Laboratories. *Oceupaiiunal Guidance. •Pro* 
giamed Texts, •Unemployed. •Youth 
Learning activities supplcn^enting those found 
in (he currteulom reviurce handbook. "Learning 
Laboratories for Unemployed. Out* of 'School 
Youth." and useful for occupational guidance arc 
suggested Activities vugges(cd concern' ( 1 ) Con- 
docting orientation prow^dures. (2) An altcma- 
tive method for org.ini/ing the interaction 
seminar, (3) Establishing a personal folder. (4) 
Using the personal file folder. (5) Correcting un* 
desirable qoatities. (6) Selecting a vocation. (7) 
Locating u job. (8) WhiM to do aboot employ* 
mcnt discrimination. (9) Survey of local employ- 
ment opportunities. (10) Why people fail to |et 
jobs, and (II) Why people fail to keep jobs. 
(CK) 



Kl) 074 432 CO ()07 947 

Unit. I'tw R And Othtn 

(ounsctinK fur CIimiik*-' A New rfrspvcli»(. 

V\i.'st Virginij Univ. MiUgantown Kcp'mjl 

KciuhlitatiiMi Research and 1 raining Center 
Spt»u\ AKeney-SiKial and RehahiliUlion Scrvae 

(l)HhW). W.Kliingti>n. OC Kchahihlalion S'er 

vKe\ Aditiint^tr.tliMii 
i'lih Date I'eh 7^ 

NtUc -29p. l»a|H;r presented at the American 
l'erM)n»c{ aod (juidance ANsociatuin Conven- 
ti4»n. I chfuar\ 9 1 2. r**? 3. San Dieg.) 

Kims Price MF-$0.6S HC-$3.29 

Deseriptor't—* Behavioral Counwlin^. *('t>uiisel' 
n^, *C(»un$cliiig hrfectivene^v *Counvehn): 
iHKiis. Counseling iTieories. Counselur (-vaiua- 
iu»n. Counselor IVrf»)rmanee. Di«ddvantaj:ed 
Youili. Hvaluation. •Bxpcetation. Learning. 
Kcwarch ProjeeK 

'Ihree Internal-Hxternal (I h) Uk'U^ of euntrol 
couiKehiig techniques uerc used in regular eoun* 
seling ves&iun$ to determine whether these 
techniques would resu't in a control expectancy 
>hift troni external to mternal. Twenty'Seven Ss 
uerc counseled in 4 groups for five week». twice 
each week in groups, and uncc each week in* 
dividually by 4 counselors. Seventeen Sc par- 
ticipated in non counseling sessions. Results 
showed thai 2 groups who were led by eounsclois 
judged to have ustfd Ih counseling techniques did 
experience a Mgnifieant control expectancy shift 
as opposed to 2 non ll*. counseled groups (t = 
2.4. p less than 02) and all non counseled groups 
(2.5. p less than 02) Ihere was no significant 
difference between non counseled and non*tB 
counseled (i » .| |, p greater than 05). Coun- 
selors varied in their technique preference bu( 
agreed that techniques are useful counseling 
tiMils. (Author) 



ED 076 18$ r JC730 tl2 

Frtis'mg, Paul P. Frost, Robert 

lacrtttsiof Stu4«fit Rttentioa TkriNiili Appticttioa 
at Attittttfe Change Packafct (aMi) locrraskf 
CPA add Studrat lUtcntiM ^ Low lacMit 
Miaority Community College SlndtaU Throngll 
ApplicaUon of Nlghttnaie Conaat Clwn|c 
Packages; A Pilot STUDY. 

Pub Date 73 

Note~t7p.; Paper presented nt California As* 
toctation for Institutional Research, May, 1972 

EDRS Price MF40.65 HC*$3.29 

Descriptors^ Adults, *Autoinstructional Aids, 
'Changing Attitudes, 'Independent Study, 
'Learning Motivation, Low Income Groups, 
Minority Groups, Post Secondary Education, 
'Self Concept, Tape Recordings, Technical Re- 
ports 

identifier*^ 'Nightengale Conant Attitude 
Change Packages 

The first of two studies reported was conducted 
to determine whether unemployed aerospace en- 
gineers who received computer science training 
as we!t as the Nightengale-Conant attitude change 
packages would have a significantly higher course 
completion rate than control classes who were 
given the same training without the attitude 
change packages. The experimental class totaled 
30. They listened to the Nightengale-Conant 
tapes and were given class instruction concerning 
attitudes and goals. Findings showed that Ss 
benefitted from both the occupational training 
and the experience of learning to set personal 
goats and to change attitudes. The second study 
was conducted to determine whether the applica* 
tion of Nightengalc'Conant attitude change 

Cickages to tow'tncome, minority community col- 
ge students would increase their grade point 
averages and retention rates. Ss were 24 low>in* 
come minority students who enrolled tn Fall 1972 
at San Juse City College and were awarded 
California Extended Opportunity Program grants 
in aid. Tapes were checked in and out by student 
supervisors; little, if any, effort wu made to 
discuss with .itudents ideas on che tapes. Results 
showed thst the GPA and retention rates o\ these 
students were higher than the GPA and retention 
rates of the comparable control ffrout). f KM) 
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Wolfe nybemer. Wolf 

Citizen Ad>oeae> fur the Handicapped. Impaired. 



and Uivadvantageo: An i/iernei*. 
Prevideiitv ron.nuttee on .Mcntjl Retardation. 

W:i\hmgti>n, !) C 
l*uh Date 1 72 1 
Note -AOp 

Available from Supcrinieitdcnt of l)o(.un«em\. 
t'S ^M>v ! Pinimg Olfice. W.:\hiiigton. DC 
(i)HI W INihliL.ifion \o (OS) 72 42 Si {HI) 
^:DKS Pricr MK'SO.65 tt('.$.V2V 
l)e\criptor\ Adults. Ciu/ensliip. •Ctimniunit) 
Programs. (%inii)iunif> Services, Fimitioiul Ad. 
jUstment. •! %ieptit>n.d Child Services. •H.tn- 
dicjppcd Children. •Interpersonal Kclalioiiship 
Identifiers -•Citi/en Advot,at,\. |).iily I ivini! 
Skills • ^ 

Discussed in terms of inMrumeiit.il and e^prc^* 
Mve ft/ietions are citi/en advocjC) programs for 
niciKaliv iir ph)MCall> handicjpped children and 
.iduits liistrumcnt.il functions are defined .is 
nieeiing the prjcticjl needs of cver>da> life uhile 
expressive functions are s.iid 1 1 involve an 
evehange of affection which- meets emotional 
needs Major types of prevailing protective ser* 
vices (guardianship, adoptive parenthood, conser- 
vatorship, and trusts) are described jnd critiqued 
for iniper<onaIit> of service, conflicts of interest, 
and inipraCtieality Citi/en advocacy is defined as 
the provision of aid in the meeting of mstrunien. 
t.il and expressive needs of a handicapped in- 
dividual b> a competent eiti/cn volunteer Ad- 
vocacy functions required by handicapped chil- 
dren jnd adults are compared Variations of ad- 
vocacy sueh av group ad\oc.ie). generic ad^t»Ca 
c>. jnd crisis advocac) are proposed A eiti/en 
aJvtHracy office at community and state leveU t\ 
>uggested to implement the advocacy Cimeept 
Desirahle advocate eh.iraeteristics are said to in 
elude the potential for a sustained relationship 
with !he protege and competence in the specific 
adviHTjcy task. Example* of major advanUges of 
the advocacy schema are a deereaxed need for 
profeMtonal services and Icjts tnxtituttonali/ation 
Current trends emphjsi»ng vonstumer scrvieeN. 
eiti/en volunteerism. and public disillusion with 
science and technology are said to make this a 
propitious lime for advoe.iey programs Noted are 
existing progr.iiiis m Nthi.isk.i and Washinetun 

I Din 
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Bardkomki^ Robert S. 

OptinMM S«nple Size and Number «f Uvels In 

4ie Randoii».Eirccts Amtyrfs of Variance. 
Pub Date Feb 73 

Note— 33p,; Paper presented at Annual Meeting 
of American Educational Research Association 
(New Orleans. Louisiana. February 2S March 
1. 1973); Submitied for Publication in the *** 
Journal of Experimental Education** 

EDRS FHoe MF-$0.65 IIO$3.29 

Descriptors— 'Analysis of Covariance, •Anal**^ 
of variance, Behaviocal Science Research, 
Error Patterns, •Hypothesis Ta^ng, 
^Sampling* Statistical Analysts, Technical Re- 
ports 

In most behavioral science research very little 
attention is ever given to the probability of com- 
mitting a Type U error, ix., the probability of 
failing to reject a false null hypothesis. Recent 
publications by Cohen have led to insight on this 
topic for the fuced-effects amalysis of variance and 
covariance This paper provides social scientist 
with some insight in dealing with Type 11 error, 
and optimum sample size and number of levels in 
the random^fTecto analysb of variance. (Author) 



ED 079 616 CG 007 012 

Jamei, Hatph K 

Bffcavlor Modifleatlon In C:ourt and Community 
Treatment Programs for Juvenile Offeaders. 

Puh Date 71 

Note— I4p. Paper presented at the Amcriean 
P^yehologieal A^soeution. 3-7 September 
1971. Washington. DC 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.6S flC.$3.29 

l)eteriptor%» Behavioral Objcetive^. •Hchdvior 
Change. •Community Progrums. •Oelinquent 
Rehabilitation. Juvenile Courts P.ircnt 
Workshops 'Pcrformanee Contraet*. Rem- 
foreemcnt. Teaeher Workjihtip>. Youth 
Prohlems 

Identifier*- Youth S'*rviee» Center 

. This doeument deseribe* the Roekv Mount. 



|>.C Youth Serviees Center whieh 'was 
e^tjbluhed as a et>mm unity 'haiiied treatment pre 
gr«im for mate juvenile o^enders Designed to 
work with behavKir problems at their uiuree 
(sehtH»l. home, eommuniiy), the Center utilitet 
eommunity-baied eontingeney eoniraetinf with 
written hehavit>rat agreement* entered into by 
both the boyi and their parents the Center pro. 
vide$ a ntinintiitutional strueture. nuiiivational in- 
teniive »y$tem and eo»i effeetivene^s 'Ihe Cen. 
ter's objeetivet melude. (1) deereaxing maladap- 
tive prohtem behaviors. (2) providing an effective 
jiter native to ineareeraiion. (3) improving tetf- 
coneepl and general aehievement, and (4) 
pr»>vidim» m.mjgement traming to those working 
with delinquent prone youth. The report ineludes 
J review of projects using eontingeney eontraet- 
mg. data summaries «f ihe Center's results, and a 
fahle of eosts f-mal LonclUMons are pending, 
awaiti.ig faelor analysis of results. (Author/l.AA)* 



ED 081 353 HH 004 519 

Hko, i-wa v., Ed. 

Trslalag for Ctaage in Sivdeat Per s— ac t Ser- 
vices. 

Six tnsiitutions* Consortium. Oreensl>oro. N.C. 
Pub Date Jun 72 

Note— 47p.: Based on Proceedings of an Institute 
on Training for Change in Student Personnel 
Services. Greensboro. North Carolina. May 31 
• June 23. 1973 
EDRS Price MF'SO.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— College Students. Educational 
Change. 'Educational Innovation^ 'Guidance 
Services. 'Higher Education, OrganiMtional 
Development. Program Planning, *Sludent 
Development. *Student Personnel Services 
The Institute un Training for Change in Stu* 
dent Personnel Services was designed to meet the 
need for imaginative and innovative approaches 
to student personnel services in light of contem* 
porary realities Six papers presented at the In- 
stitute concern perspectives on the nature of 
man. strategies for change, student development, 
towards a positive student development program, 
organisational development and program 
planning, and proposal writing. (MJM) 
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Earl, hUary 

Vflcraas Guldaaet a«d Cauasctteg : Saggestlaat 
far aa EirecUva Vcttraas Pragraai far Catkgcs. 

California Univ., Los Angetea. Western Center 

for Veterans Programs. 
Spons Agency— O.Tice of Education (OHEW), 

Waihingtoff, D.C. 
Pub Date 73 
Note-.72p. 

EDRS Price MP*S0.65 HC-S3«29 
Descriptors— 'College Programs, 'Counselor 
Role, 'Guidance Counsctinb, Higher Educa* 
tioa, Maaaals, Poec Sccoadary Education, 
Profetsioaal Coatlaaiag Educatioa, 'Resource 
Materials, 'Vaterans Educatioa 
This ma iai ^reseats a perspaethra on coumet- 
ing in vttaraa% ^^ducation, aad iaetudes informa- 
tioft aad ideas for coUegts to aieiat veterans in 
preparfag for aad aateriiig higher aducation. The 
sections of the manual are: Tha Target PopuIa« 
tion; Program Objectives and Organitatioa 
(Functions of Guidance and Counseling. Who Is 
a Counselor, Counselor Selection and Evaluation, 
and Continuing Education for Counselors); The 
Counselor and the Veteran St>4dent (Initisl Con- 
tact and interview, and Building Resources for 
Counseling); Information for Counseling Vaterans 
(Establishing a Referral System; Governmental, 
Community, and Private Assistance; Documents 
and Evidence: Placement and Availability of Part- 
Time Employment; Scholarships and Financial 
Aids; Student Loans; Budgeting and Finstciil 
Management: and Veterans Administration 
BeaeflU); Resources for Guidance and Counsel* 
Ing (Library Materials; The Place of Testing in 
Counseling; Interest, Attitude, and Value Invento* 
ries; Materials for Student Self- Inquiry; and 
Group Guidance and Counseling); and Summary. 
Appendixes providci Projecting Staff Size, 
Selected VA Forms and Instructions, and Tests 
and inventories. Reference materials and commu- 
nity resource directories are Included, f DB) 
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tandn. Hichard C Pardew, E Mtchetle 
SclK'oiiccpt enliiMeiiiCflt of PreKhMi CHttdr«ii. 

Pub Dale Feb 7 J 

Note- I2p . Paper pre»enled it the Annual Meet- 
injc (tf the A mcriean Hducatt aa\ Reicxrch As- 
\iHUtion (New Orleans. Louisiana. February 
26 March I. 1973) 
FURS Price MF.$0.65 HC*$J.2f 
ile%vnptou-*Dcvcli)pr. entail Guidance. Middle 
Clas\. Pcr$iinal Crowth. Personality Oevelnp- 
mcni. *Prr«<htiol Children. *Scir Concept. 
•Self Conceal Tests 
Idcniirfers^Ocvclopmcnial Profile. Thomas Self 
Cimeepi Value- Test <TSCVT) 
'this «tudy invcsiigatcd whether a seir*conccpt 
enhancement program would effect significant 
change in the seir«cuncepts of 4. year-old middle 
Llass prcsch(U)lcr$ as compared with classmates 
not m the program All participating children 
(N-$2) ucre pre and posttcsted using the 
1honia> SeirConcept Values Test and the 
l>e^elitpmcntal Profile The experimental group 
4.*«inMMeJ of 34 children, who particip^tted m 33 
scutons (one 20 to 30-minuie session per day) 
over an 1 1 week period Activities focused on 
enhancement of the physical, intellectual, emo* 
tfonal. and social self. The control group con* 
sisied of 18 children Results indicated the ci- 
pcrimenia! group did show more Stgnincant 
Lhangcs in self-concept scores th^n the control 
group Parallels uerc observed between signiH- 
cant tclf eonccpt scale changes in the ciperimen 
\a\ group and certain specific self-concept 
eohanccment activities Teachers* ratings and 
childrcn\ self-reports indicated very significant 
increases on the factor scates of happiness, socla- 
hility. sharing, less fear of things and people, in 
dependence, self-confidence, and sensitivity to 
others. The control group showed only a signifl. 
Lunt increase in self -awareness This stud) has 
underscored the need for self-concept enhance- 
ment programs as a crucial aspect of preschool 
ctiperienee (DP) 
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heBtasue^ Richard H t.udeman. Marxha 
iltiMiBce Programs and Practices In Roral and 
SmaH Schools. 

New Mexico State Uni> . University Park. FRtC 
Clearinghouse on Rural Fducation and Small 
Schools 

Spoos Agcnc)^ National Inst of Fducatitin (D- 

Ht-W). Washington. DC 
Bureau No^BR-6-2469 
Pub D^te Oct 73 

Contract— OEC 1. 6 062469- 1 574(10) 
Note- loop 

Available from — National Educational Laboratory 
Publishers. Inc . 813 Aifport Boulevard. Austin. 
Tex 7870: (Stock Number KC 002. $2.50) 
KDRS Prk« MF-$0.6S HC'S3.29 
Descriptors— 'Counselors. Mducationatly I)t\ad- 
^antagcd. Hnvironmcntal Influences. *GuiJanec 
Programs. 'Individual CharactertstiCN. Models. 
•Rural Schools. Rural Youth. •Small Schools 
The paper gives interested pLrsons examples of 
how small and rural schools arc providing c%scn> 
tial guidance services. A synthesis of the litera- 
ture dealing with Lurrent guidance programs .^nd 
practices in these schools is presented. Sug- 
gestions are made for training guidance specialists 
and for providing viable innovaticos in counseling 
and guidance scrviLCs A case study and model of 
a rural guidance program that grew significantly 
as a result of some strategics on the part of the 
counselor is discussed The case study represents 
a culmination of what the literature search 
yielded on puidancc programs and practices in 
small and rural schools. (PS) 
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Project GET SET (Craitp Enployabinty Traialig 

Sp«ciaU7ed Edaeational Tasks). Applicatioa •! 

Prlatry Vocational tJfc SkilU Tralaing to 

Out-of-Sclioott Out-of«Worfc Dclinqucnl PopuUi- 

Hon. 

Youth tlouse. Inc.. IJroni. N.Y. 

Spons Agency— Manpower Administration 

(DOL). Washington. D.C. Office of Researeh 

and Development. 
Repon No-»DLMA.I2«34.66.i5«t 
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Pub Date Feb 69 
Note— 268p. 

Available from— National Technical tAformatioii 

Service. Springfield. Va. 22lSt (Pe.!99 4f9. 

MPS 1.45. HC $3.00) 
D«c««cat Not Avaltabte froa EDM. 
DeKr ptort— 'Career Planning. Corrcctiva In* 

ttiluttons. Dctinquenu. Disadirafit«gf4 Youth. 

•Dropout Programs. Occupations: infomiatton. 

•Remedial Instruction. StmutoCcd EnWroament. 

Unemployed. •Vocational Education. Work 

Attitudes 

Project GET SET wat datigned to (rafn and 

orient 300 youths held in Youth Hoinc |avciiil* 
detention center in primary vocational Uski. pro« 
vide rcmedia] education, and expose them to an 
innovative technique for upgrading their cultural 
deficiencies. The Life Skills Educ&:ton concept 
provided the youth with (a) background infoima* 
tiott on a particular work area; <b> orientation 
tetsiont to tt;mutate interest and quetuont about 
a particular job; (c) a ftetd trip to the work area 
with a bchind*the*scenes look at both the work- 
ing process annS the workers tnvotvcd; and (d} 
construeUon of a simulated work environment, 
with a reinforcement of the work orientation 
values by rote playing the activttiei of those just 
observed. CMS) 
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Onvif . Ko^rt E. CiUitmnd, Bmrt 

Ct—f EaptffMcet far SchMl CMSSdars. A Pro* 

gfta Cnlde far Craop ProccMs Wnrfcshopa fne 

School Cosnselora. 
Spons Agency— Tennessee Sute Dept. of Educa- 

tion. Nashville. 
Pub Date Jut 72 
Note-42p. 

EDRS Price Mf-%%M HC-$9.29 
Descriptors— •Counselors. Evaluation Methods. 
Group Dynamics. •Group Esperience. Group 
Guidance. Group Unity. •Leadership Training. 
•Personal Growth. Rote Pteytng* •Workshops 
This hooklet serves m a basis for an 'ex- 
^rknce-baat^ fovp cuidance workshop for 
school counselors. By providing a ctivities, prac- 
tice in methodology, and feedback, the workshop 
aims at the following ebja^-tlvai: (t) to equip 
counselors with specific technlquas appropriate to 
group leadars; (2) lo ancourage counselor 
creativity in group guidance netivities; (3) to 
promote personal development of group leaders; 
and (4> to develop improved skills in intarpcr- 
sonal relations. The major techniques employed 
to meet these objectives consist of brain itormint, 
achieving consensus, building group «nity. and 
role playing. The booklet diKussei five types of 
group leadership ttylei and provides evaluation 
skins related to group activities. Personal growth 
sessions and communication skills constitute addi- 
tional emphasis of the workshop. (Author/LAAl 
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Child aad Family Rcsourec Pragram: GuldcUnes 

for a ChlM OevclopMcatOrlcated Family 

Resource System. 

Office of Child Development (DHfW). Washing' 

ton. D C. 
Report No-DH£W-OCD-73 tOSl 
Pub Date 7 Feb 73 
Note-3lp. 

EDRS Prkc MF-$0.65 HC*$3.2* 

Descriptors—Child Development, 'Community 
Programs, Communit> Resources. 'Early 
Childhood. Evaluation. 'Family Programs. 
'Federal Programs. •Interagency Cooperation. 
Intervention 

Identifiers— •Child and Family Resource Program 
The Child and Family Resource Program 
(CFRP) of the OfTtee of Child Development 
(OCD) IS descrihed. CFRP is designed to provide 
family-oriented. comprehensive services to ehil* 
dren from the prenatal period through age 8. ae* 
cording to their individual needs The program 
description stresses the use of existing community 
resources in a linked program network 
Prerequisites for consideration as a CFRP spon- 
sor are described, including relevant information 
on funding and specific guidelines for developing 
CFRP proposals Topics considered include con- 
tribution to the community, nonfederal funding, 
minimal and additional services, orotram Oolicies 
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and performance stindardl. assessment of in. 
dividual needs, program components, staff roles, 
and training In this contest, agency coordination 
is discussed in detail, focusing on linking parent- 
child centers, day care services, social service 
agencies, health agencies, and Khocls, Other 
zi^kt improtanl for the development of the pro* 
ject design are family participation, budget, and 
information dissemination Plans for evaluation of 
the project by OCD. an4 the 1973 timetable for 
submitting proposals for funding are included. A 
4*page fact sheet is included with the document. 
It contains a summary of program information 
and names and addresses of national directors of 
1 1 existing programs. (DP) 
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The Rural Planning Specialist. A Unlqne Ap- 
proach to the Prablems of Poverty in R«ml 
America. 

Pennsylvania State Dept. of Community Affairs. 
Harrtsburg. 

Spons Agency^Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Washington. D.C. 
Pub Date 73 
Note- 1 27 p. 

£ORS Price MF-$0.45 HC.$4.5S 

Descriptors- Agency Role. •Community 
Planning. •Economic Disadvantagement. Edu* 
cational Opportunities. Health Services. Hous- 
ing Dencicneies. •Innovation, •Rural Develop- 
ment. •Social Services. Unemployment 
Identi Hers— •Pennsylvania 

The Rural Planning Specialist (R PS) Project 
was an effort to study and analyze methoda for 
providing community services in rural Pennsyl- 
vania. The approach for alleviating poverty 
dcKribed in this report evolved from that project. 
The RPS program was dcKribcd by need for in- 
novation, structure of the project. RPS role and 
rcsponsibilitiei. admlnistenng the program, aelect- 
ing a representative, and placing the program m a 
community. Steps n< pessary for incorporat^g 
RPS in the community included introduction and 
inventory, the initial project, working with the 
community, defining a problem situation, working 
toward change, and leaving the community. The 
chronologies of some programs in progrctt were 
dcKribed. An appendix contains information on 
announcing the position of Rural Planning Spe- 
cialist, a nominal group technique, a method for 
looking at a community, a eommunity action 
workbook, a senior citizen flood relief proposal, 
and notes on eommunity aides. (PS) 
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Betts, Lee John, Ed, 

VcttraM o« Campus: A Handbook for Programs, 
Scrvictf, Staffing and AsdMance. 

Ameriean Association of Community and Junior 

Colleges. Washington. D.C. 
Spons Agency-OfTice of Education (DHEW"). 

Washington. D.C. 
Pub Date 73 
Note— 76p. 

Available from— American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges. One Dupont Cir- 
cle. Suite 410. Washington. D. C. 20036 
($2.00) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.6S HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Adjustment Problems, Administra* 
tor Guides. 'Adult Counseling. 'Adult Educa- 
tion Programs. Adult Studento. Annotated 
8ibltograph<>i. •Federal Aid. Minority Croups. 
Physically Handicapped, Special Programs. 
'Veterans Education 

A handbook to provide information that will 
aid in establishing bondage between veterans and 
those professional people providing service for 
returning servicemen and women is presented. 
Topics discussed include: Vietnam veteran; or« 
ganizing to serve the veteran; a veterans 
Outreach Program; veterans with special needs*' 
minority veterans, academic adjustment, physical 
disabilities. less«tHan<honorable discharges, and 
emotional adjustment; vital collegiate veterans or- 
ganizations, and Federal programs. The following 
are appended: (1) an annotated bibliography of 
veterans organizations, programs and publica< 
tions. (2) USOE veterans cosi-of' instruction regu- 
lations; and (3) the Servicemen's Opportunity 
College Concept. (CK) 
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o*Hik, t ihtW 

i'ommunity l>r»ctvpmefit in Ruml Appulnchiii. 

Pub f>.ilc 7.( 
Sole-* . <p 

MIKS tVkr VtF^SO.bf HC«$.V29 

lK's«.n|ii«>rs-. AJult FJucjtUitt. *C'oniniuni(> 
U<vcK»|>>"<''"^ *k'vt«ii(»ntic Fjvtorv. 'bducj* 
(i.iii.il Nc<J«, Mtiefjtiott PaUcftH, Mt>deU. 
•Tfi'i^fani OcvvlupriK'nt. *Rurat Afej> 
f ffcnttticrN — * A(ipjl Jv ht J 

All App.tljchia 1'ducjttunal Lahiirator> Fxpcrt 
(>pitiu»ii Survc> ranked ihc need for changing aJ- 
titudck utUtitt and about AppalaChia jnd the need 
tt«i educatiottai leadership a> the two m^t inipt»r* 
latit prt>bl«nik Ui l»c faced within ihe next 5 vear> 
III ttiK paper, three >ttualions were deMrribcd a^ 
tvptcal altempts to change the e:luc;ittonal wenc 
in Appalachu It was noted that a toul communi* 
t> development prugram mutt be Ihe foal The 
Concept of community developmeni described in 
the paper included not hnl> educational develup* 
tneht but development of the economic, health, 
fcligiouv government, agriculture, social, welfare. 
«nd business life of the communit> A proposed 
action plan suggested goals of the project, means 
for goal achievement, and staffing. The plan 
called for a focused development of all institu* 
tiuns rather than education alone. (PS) 
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Champa ftnt. David W And Othrrs 
Ptanniiif and CoaducUiif IndKiduaUicd Inservke 
Workshops. 

Pub Date 1731 
Niite-20p 

EORS Price MF*$0.65 HOS3.29 

Descriptors— 'Consultation Programs. Early 

Childhood Education. Educational Objectives. 

*Goal Orientation. *lntervice Education. Pro- 

gram Development. 'Program Planning. 

"Research ard Development Centers. School 

District! 

rhb paper presents a planned, goal oriented, 
skill building. in*service training program that is 
based on district goals. The participants are 
professionals, chosen by local school districts, 
who train teachers, aides, parents, and volunteers 
in the use of the Primary Education Projcct/ln* 
dividually Prescnbed Instruction systems. The re* 
port contains a short description of the Learning 
Research and Development Center. Project Pol* 
low Through, and a K-3 prugram designed for 
children eligible under poverty guidelines. The 
paper emphasizes the organization and implemen* 
tatiun process used in the project and analyzes 
those parts of the process that seem to have the 
widest applicability for other settings. An in-ser- 
vice training workshop helps ari in>service profes- 
sional become familiar enough with the system to 
train participants with little supervision. The 
workshops are based on district goals, sclfselec* 
tiun of skills, cooperation with consultant stafT 
members, and continuous evaluation. Diagrams in 
the report show the organizational structure of 
the project, the general schedule of the 
workshop, and activities offered during individual 
prescription time. (BRB) 
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Volttntetri la CoUcgf and C^mr Informatlmi 
(VtCCI). Evahiatlos Report 

San FranciKO Unified School Dtltrict, Calif. 
Pub Date Jun 73 
Note— 65p. 

EDRS Pfkc MF-S0.6S HC*$3.29 
D<scripiort^*Career Planning, 'College Choice, 

College Programs, 'Educational Planning. 

'Guidance Services, High School StudenU, tn- 

formation Services, Program Evaluation, 

^Volunteert, Volunteer Training 

Thit bo<)klet discuwes an ancillary guidance 
program* staffed by voluntccri, which provides a 
college and career information service within 
high schools. Making assistance readily available 
to atudentt. counselort* teachers, and parents, 
these volunteert provide information on college 
programs, financial aid, admittion selection 
procedures, catalog interpretation, application 
completion, and meeting testing and application 
deadlines. The report covert funding, ortanita* 
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iion. volunteer training, and wrvices provided by 
the program. Evtfuatioot of the program by sam- 
ple* of ttydenti, staff, and volunteera show enthu* 
tiaitic cndoraemcnt of the information service. 
The report concludes with a listLig of the basic 
resource materials UKd by tlie program. 
(Author/LAA) 
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Cmront Htrbert S. 

Crklk KMiry C—mOkig wWl VetaraM Ketani* 
lag frwn SMitheaet AiM: SCrtcgiha asd Dlfflcsl. 
tica af Ibt Oatfcadi CaaL 

Pttb Date 73 

Note-Sp.; Paper presented at the American 
PaychologicU Asaociatioa Meeting, 26*31 Au* 
guat 1973, Montreal, Canada and tilled Inter- 
vention as a Problem in Evaluation 
EORS Prict MF^^S HC-$3^ 
Dcacriplora— ^Adjustment Counaelon, ^Adjuat* 
meat Problema, ^Counaelor ltole,.C6ttnselor 
Tramiag, Criaia Therapy* Mental Hcahh, Pro* 
gram Deacriptionf , ^Veiarana 
Outreach counseling waa ofTered to S3 veterana 
juat returning from Vietnam and outconus were 
compared with those of 4t matched controla. 
Capitalizing o*th» crisis or streaa of Ihe re-entry, 
aervice was offered to all veterana returoini lo 
Cleveland. Counselors* initial relatiottahipt with 
veterans tended to he built o« abort term 
assistance with concrete proMema of adjustment; 
the overall objective, however* emphasized 
preventive mental health and growth. This two- 
part paper concentrates oa opcratioiial difficulties 
encountered. The outreach counselor^ role oflen 
entails pursuit of a rehictaat but hurting client, 
and the uncerteinty and frustration of this rotr 
may unduly center the counielor'a attention on 
avoidiag a breach In the relationalUp. To wiinttin 
contact with the client, counselora often 
emphasized tangible objective services <e.g. help 
with CI Bill) and avoided perMnal proMema. Yet 
the outreach counselor^ though avoiding personal 
issues, is in a unique position lo otoerve the 
client'a aeeda and problems, resulting in soma 
conflict. Intensive training, support, and supervi- 
sion are needed in carrying out the difficult but 
therrpiutically pwoerful rota of re-entry coun- 
selor. Some evidence was obteincd to indicate 
that verbal facility and prior training in human 
relations were essential qualifications for coun- 
selors. (Author) 
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Consuhatlmi: A Process for Omltououa laslHu* 
tloaal Renewal. 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion. Boulder. Colo. 

Spons Agency— National Inst, of Mcnul Health 
(DHEW). Rockvillc, Md. Experimcnul and 
Special Training Branch. 

Pub Date Sep 72 

Note— 26p. 

EDRS Price MF-S0.65 HC-S3,29 
Descriptors— 'College Environment. 'Consulu* 
lion Programs, 'Educational Change. ^Higher 
Education. 'Institutional Role. Mental Health 
Programs, Models. Student Welfare 
This report discusses consultation as a process 
of assessment, defining, implementing, and 
evalusting. Within the context of initttutional 
change, these steps are useful in viewing the polt* 
ctcs and procedures that make up the institution's 
functional environment, the institution's social 
cnvtrunment. and the institution's physical en* 
virunmcnt. These steps arc interrelated in a 
presentation of a Consultation Design for Mental 
Health Services. In a series of scenarios, the rc* 
port Illustrates the use of the eunsultation design 
mudcl for interventions at the individual, group, 
institutional, and community levels. It also 
becomes apparent in the scenarios that the model 
can speak tu modes of prevention, remediation, 
or enhancement of conditions within the instilu* 
tion that affect its members* educational and life 
goals. For related documents concerning mental 
health on campus, sec HE 004 gIS, HE 004 816. 
HE 004 827. HE 004 828. and HE 004 829. 
(Author) 
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Btrgrr, Suscn Pertman, Evelyn 
A Model for Prtvcntlott: A Khidcrgartett Scresa- 
hig Program, 

Pub Date 73 
Note— 4p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.6S HC-S3.29 
Descriptors— 'Community Programs. Family 
Bsiekground. 'Intervention, 'Kindergarten 
Children, Measurement, Mental Health, 
'Prevention. Questionnaires, Readiness, 
'Screening Tests 
Identifiers— Kindergarten Questionnaire 

A program based on the use of the Kindergar* 
ten Questionnaire (KK)) is described, with 
emphasis on th; questionnaire's potential as an 
assessmcnr tool for prevention of learning and 
emotional problems. The goals of the question- 
naire program ;ire ( 1 ) to assess readiness in chil* 
dren. (2) to provide more complete information 
to teachers. (3) to inform the fam:ly of available 
services in a non*threatening way. (4) to help the 
system with its service to the child, and (5) to 
provide menul health service to t*le community, 
using the school as a vehicle. Procedures that 
have been used lo implement the use of K-Q in 
early childhood education programs are 
described. Also included is data that has been 
collected concerning predictive volidi'y of Ihe in- 
strument, based on a sample of 493 children. 
£DPJ 
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Leematif Covin P. 

The Job Imprevcmcttl Service. A Pe m a n slraUa« 
Prejcct la O c capa tl o a al Mental HeaHh aatf aa 
Inveslmcat la PradacllvRy. 

Beth bcMl Hospittl. Boston, Mass. 

SponN Agcnc)— Manpower Administration 

(D()l.). Washington. D.C. Office of Research 

jnd Developmeni. 
Puh Date 7.1 
Niitv''-I3p 

HDRS Price MF-$0.«5 HC-$3.29 

DcNcripti)rN~>C<>un>eling. 'Counseling Programs. 
*Dcmtin>tration Projects. 'Manpower Ultliza* 
tum, 'Mental Health Programs. 'Vocational 
Adjustment, Vocati<tnj} Counseling 
Thi\ prujcet wa% dcMgned to demonstrate the 
fvaMhiltty and effectiveness of job adjustment 
viiun\cting and consultation provided at Ihc ^te 
of einptuymcnt by an autonomous professional 
i>rgani/ation a?> a mean& of preventing and 
ameliorating employcex' job adjustment problems, 
especially among lower income employees, 
kcprcscntattves of management and labor and 
373 empl<)>ecs of six Boston employers were 
given free counseling. The Counselors dealt with a 
wide variety of job-adjustment problems, only 
some of which were directly work related. The 
program proved us usefulness in providing a 
needed service to employees and tn helping many 
of them improve work performance and keep 
their jdbs. One employer was so impressed with 
the \crvicc th.it I continued the program m 
compjny expense. (Author/DS) 
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Bchtvioral CoasatUtfoa ts t Means of Improv- 
iaf the QKtllty of • CorAScliBf Progran 
Rindolph, Dtniet L., icA<w/ Counselor, v20 nt. 
PP30-35. Sep 72 
•Coun»elinf Progrims. •Counseling Effective' 
ness. *Behtvtora] Counseling. *ConsutUtion 
Programs, •Counselor Role. ConSvJunts, Be- 
havior Change. Guidance Services 
A particular behavioral approach is discussed 
i«^ith suggestions for improving the classroom 
chmate. ns well as systems for recording observa- 
ble changes in the behavior of the pupils and the 
teacher. (Author) 
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tndustry-fulucation Cooperation Enstgn. M. 

Dale. BtMncsi HducdUon Forum. v27 nl, 

PP10.12.U. Owt 72 

•BoMnc^s I'ducalion. •Sch(K)l Industry Rc!a« 
lionship. •Career Hdocation. •Program Dcscnp- 
:ion<. 'Cm^pcrativc Programs. Cummunit) Pro* 
grams. WorK F.xpcrtcncc Programs. Secondary 
HduLation 
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A Connittnity Counseling Center for Tofnl 
Commuaity Sertice Fischer. Gucn'r. A : Ranktii. 
Gary. Community and Junior Colicgc Journal, 
v43 n5. pp48,50. Feb 73 
•Junior Colleges. •Community Services. •Coun- 
seling Services. •Counseling Programs. Counsel- 
ing Centers. Junior College Students. Communi* 
ty Suppori. Psychologists 
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Consnltiag: FacUitatint School Chaage Carlson. 

ion. BlemcnUry School C*!id$ncc snd Counsel- 
ing, v7 n2, pp83-88, Dec 72 
•Consultants, •ConsulUtion Programs, •Ele- 
mentary School Guidance. •Behavior Change, 
•Specialists, Counseling, Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ice*, Change Agents 
This article presents a set of procedures and 
functions for the elementary school pupil person- 
nel worker or consultant to use in facilitating 
school change to make the school a place for 
total human development through learning. (JC) 
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A Systenatic Eclectic Model for Coanseliag- 
Coasaltiag Btocher. Donald H.; Rapou. RiU S., 
EkmenUry School Cuidsnce tnd Counseling. v7 
n2, PPI06-II2. Dec 72 
•Counseling Theories. •ConsulUnts, •Counse- 
lor Functions, •Counselor Role, •Intervention, 
•Models. Pupil Personnel Services, Change 
Agents 

A discussion of the systematic eclectic model 
illustrating its use in the daily duties of a school 
counselor. This is a flexible model whtch can be 
used in a wide range of situations and tnterven* 
tions. OQ 



Christensen, Oscar C JHemenUuy ^noot uuta» 
gnce Md Ccunseling, v7 n2. |>pl2l-2l9. Dec 72 
•Family Counseling, •Counselor Functions. 
•Parent Countcltng, •Interviews, •Family Prob- 
lems, CoosultanU, CcHjnscIor Role. Helping 
Relationship 

Tlic model alluded to here is cssentiaUy aa 
educational one. whic!h makes the assumption 
that the lack of knowledge, informatton, or 
experience is the basis of maladaptive behavior. 
pMple. if provided new or pertinent tnformatiofl, 
are capable of applying the new information to 
their sttuatioo to bring about change. (Author) 
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Fandly Groay CoMaltatioa Fullmer. Daniel W.. 
Elementsry School Guidgnce snd Counseling, v7 
n2. PPI30-I36. Dec 72 
•Family (Sociological Unit). •Interpersonal 
ReUt.onship, •Behavior Change. •Group Coun- 
seling. •Family Counseling. •Counseling. Rela- 
tionship. Intervention 
The method and applications of Family Group 
Consultation and the Family Bond Inventory are 
discussed in this article. The Family Bond 
Inventory is a recent development that has led to 
the possibility of identifying interpersonal conflict 
within a family and can be used to measure 
change within the family during treatment (JQ 
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CO 505 295 
n Gottsaltait Ryan, Mary Hi, 
EtemeotMfy School Guidgnce and CoumeUnM, v7 
o2,ppt43-l45«Dec72 
•Consultants, •Counselor Rote, •Counseling 
Services, •Pupa Personnel Services, •Middle 
Schools. Counseling. Adult Programs 
This article discusses the counselor as consultant 
and describes various programs he can toe to 
work %nth the adult Influences tn the lives of his 
counsetees: parents, teachers and administrators. 
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na C sw i i l s r ^a Warfcahafc Taochar I»8arvka 
Wariuhafi Myriek, Robert D.; Moni, Linda 1, 
Bfemeotaiy School Ouidtoee sad ^^*f^«ir v7 
aXppl56-l6l,Dcc72 
•Counseling, •Consultants, •Counselor Rote, 
•Counseling Services, •Teacher Workshops, 
•Ittservicc Programs, latervcntioa, Counseliag 



Most counselors' time is limited and they cannot 
reach all the children who could benefSt from 
their services. Therefore, in«service workshopa art 
go opportunity co promote norc effective learn* 
ing cUmatcs, to mobiltze rcsoufccs within a 
achool, to help bring a fkulty together as a team, 
and to provide a consultation readineaa lo other 
(Author) 



•Higher Ed"*>cation, •Counsehng Services, 
•Counseling Goals, •Faculty Advisors. •Educa- 
tional Counseling, Student Personnel Servicea, 
College Students, Student Volunteers 
Illinois Suie University depends on their faculty 
and an aggressive Student Counseling Service for 
student growth. (Author) 
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The CMmselor-CoMaltMt as a Specialist in 
Of»Mlaation Devalopawat Murray. Donald; 
Schmuck, Richard, BlementM/y School Guidance 
gnd Counseling, v7 n2. pp99-l04. Dec 72 
•Counseling. •Cbnsultanu. •Counselor Role. 
•SpecialisU, •Counseling Effectiveness. •Coun- 
selor Functions, Pupil Personnel Services 
This is a discussion of the emerging role of the 
counselor as a consultant in organization develop- 
ment In this role the counselor can better help 
•chools to develop more emotionally aupportive 
cbmates fo^ working and learning. (JQ 



£i^t^ . 050 CG 505 578 

Vldco-Tapiag the Real latcrvicw Gilmore. Rus- 
sell G.. JounjAl of College Plscement, v33 n3, 
PP52.58. Feb-Msr 73 
•Placement. •Cliirecr Planning. •Instructional 
Aids. •Employment Intervieiw. •Video Tape 
Recordings. Occupational Guidance. Interviews 
At the University of Rhode Island, videoupes of 
actual intervicHs have been used to help studenU 
improve interview techniques. With the aid of 
editmg and narration the final Upc becomes a 
valuable in*.auctional tool. (Author) 
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Itiaeraat Work Spice, or Where Do I Rest My 
Case? Kelly. George R.. Scfu^l Counselor, v20 
n4, PP296.297, Mar 73 
•Oflficcs (Facilities), •Co-.iselor Attitudes, 
•Counselors, •Specialists. •Counseling Effec- 
tiveness. Itinerant Teachers 
This articte describes the dilemma of the itinerant 
school counselor. School adminiatrators feel a 
need for the itinerant Khool counselors and yet 
refuse to admit that these people need a decent 
available work Space. (JC) 
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CottBseliag Got reach In a Dormitory Thompson. 
John R.; Fiddle man. Paul, Personnel snd Cuid* 
ancc Joumtl, v51 nlO, pp734-738. June 73 
•Counseling Services, •Helping Relationship, 
•Mental Health Programs. •Dormitories, 
•Graduate Students. Counseling Effectiveness 
This article reports the results of a pilot 
counseling project where the emphasis was on 
osing gradua*: student personnel to provide 
counseling and supportive services within the 
university residence hall environment. (Author) 
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Family EdtcnUom A Modal for ConsoluUon 
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Stvdeat Coanseting Senices: ISU Strips Away 
the Saperstmcturc Switzer, Luci, College gnd 
University Business, v54 n3. 0041-43, M«f l^ 



El 081 096 150 CG 505 891 

Placement and the Vietnam-Era Veteran in 
Tk^ansition Kclz, James W,. Journal of Employ^ 
inent Counseling, vIO n2, oo78-84. Jun 71 




•Veterans. •Kmployment Counselors. •Employ- 
menl Servit'es. •Occupational Ouidsnce. 'Job 
Pl^ccmeni. Placemeni 
This article traces the etiology and nature of our 
concern for Vie tnam^era vets and suggests that a 
successful placement program depends upon three 
faciiM». (a) an understanding of the characteruttcs 
of prc\eni-da> veterans, (b) an awareness ol 
ageiKics. programs, and industries ctimprising the 
neiw«rk of helping services, and (c) knouledKc of 
tfiiipio>crs jiid the nature of the jobs d\aiidblc. 
(Author) 
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Social Work with Mental Patients in the 

Community Koonce. Gcraldine M,. Social Work* 
V in n3. PP30.34. May 73 

•Mental Illness. •Helping Relationship, •Com- 
muntt) Programs. •Social Workers. •Therapeu- 
tic Environment. Social Work. Community 
Health Services 
In a treatment program developed at Mendota 
Slate Hospital. Madison, Wisconsin, mental pa* 
ticiits considered unready for discharge were 
placed in the community. With intensive help 
from the ^^ociai worker and other hospital staff, 
the com mum V became an effective treatment 
agent. The results of the program should 
encourage professionals who work with the 
mentally til (Author) 



EJ 082 496 CG 506 065 

Comiiiaaity Ortanization in tilt High Sclloot* 
Inptieations for Social Workers in Secondary 

Settings Panitch. Arnold. Green. Karen. Journal 
of the International AsstKiation of Pupil Pcr^m- 
nel Workers, v 17 n3. ppl34- 139. Jun 73 

•Social Workers. •Change Agents. •StK.ial 
Change. •Secondary SehooK. •Educational 
Innovation. Social Welfare. Social Action 
This article concerns the paths available to the 
consultant who embark r* on a cour^ of institution- 
al problem 'Solving presenting strategies and alter* 
natives which could be utilized in the change 
process. (JO 



Special Education. Family .Management 
Describes a progran) of counseling and family 
scr' !ces in the home, designed to avoid the 
necessity of foster placement. (ST) 
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Effects of Compttter'Mcdiated Vocational Gold* 
ance Procedures: Accnmcy of Sftf*Knowled|* 

PiUto. Guy T: Myers. Roger A., JourntI of 
VoctUomI Behavior. v3 n2. ppl67*174. Apr 73 
•Occupational Guidance, •Computer Oriented 
Programs. •High School Students. •Self Con- 
cept. •Feedback. Self Evaluation. Vocational 
Counseling, Intelligence 
One hundred twenty-eight Uth grade male 
students were randomly assigned to a control 
group on one of three expcrimenul groups: (I) 
computer*gencrated feedback on self*knowledge 
accuracy; (2) guidance uught on occupational 
classification scheme; and (3) a combination of 
(1) and (2). Measures of self* knowledge showed 
increased accuracy about intelligence, but not 
about interests, after treatments that included 
feedback. (Author) 



CI OtS 720 CG 306 365 

UnlTcnil3r^««N{Cy O»o»cr«tfo» la lmt\^ 

btcfTMtloii Gmitr FiiiPitrick, Alan J.; Easter- 
Unt, Rom E;, Joumsl of the N$thntl Assoctstha 
of Women Desas Md Coimsehn, v36 n4, ppl90- 
lyit Sum 73 
•CoonieUni Services, 'Iiiterveotion, •Volun- 
teen. •Community Plrograms. •Drui Abuse; 
Youth, Needs 
Growint out of the need for additional youth 
oriented crisis centers, the f>arapfofessionat crisis 
intenrenuon center described in this article 
provided supportive facc*to.face communication 
dunng the hours when the professional services 
were not avaUable. (JC) 
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A Career Outreach Prograni in Action Kirk. 
Henry P„ Journal of College Placement, v33 n4, 
pp65.67, Apr.May 73 

•Career Planning. •Vocational Counseling. •Pi* 
lot Projects. •Counseling Services. 'Studr 
Kersonnel Services. Career Choice 
A pilot career counseling outreach program is 
cley ribcd in this article. Bringing the idea of a 
ctiunseling booth from the comics. California 
St^te University. Los Angeles, seeks out students 
rather than waiting for them to visit tl-c ofTice. 
(JC) 
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ConnseUag Today's Vetemns: A ProgrtM And 
Its ImpUenUons Myers. Ernest R.. Personnel Md 
Guidance Journal, v52 n4, pp2 33*237. Dec 73 
'Counseling* •Veterans. •Miliury Personnel. 
•Counselor Training* •Labor Market, tnforma* 
tion Dissemination. Veterans Education. Unem* 
ployment. Physically Handicapped. Recruit* 
ment 

This article focuses on the interagency overseas 
i'ounseting thrust launched by the federal govern* 
ment in 1971 to miti|ate the debilitating effects 
of civilian reentry crisis experienced by veterans. 
The overseas counseling program of the U.S. 
Department of Heahh. Education and Welfare, 
operating in Europe, the Far East, and Vietnam, 
was organized and formerly administered by the 
author and is highlighted here because of its 
implications for counseling and guidance. 
(Author) 
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Consttiting: A Strategy for Change Dinkmcycr. 
Don. School Counselor. v21 nl. pp52*55. Sep 73 
•Counseling Services, 'Consultants, 'Counselor 
Role, •Counseling Goals. •Helping Rclatiun- 
ship. Counseling Effectiveness 
Consulting provides counselors with a process for 
affecting their public image while becoming 
highly accountable to the full range of their 
clientele. (Author) 
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Providing Services to Children in Their Own 
Homes • An Approach That Can Reduce Foster 
Placement Goldstein. Harriet. Children Today, 
v2 n4. pp2*7. Jul*Aug 73 
•Child Welfare. •Family Counseling. •Social 
Work. 'Family Problems. 'Parent Child Rcia* 
tionship. Intervention. Famil> Environment. 
Hmoiionallv Disturbed. Emotional Adiustmcnt. 
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Veterans: the New Challenge Love. Andrea. 
community and Junior College JoumtK v44 nl. 
Pp28-9. Aug/Sep 73 

•Veterans Education. •Student Characteristics. 

•Educational Benefits. •Student Problems. 
Community Colleges. Junior Colleges. Social 

Attitudes. Unemployment 
Discussed the problems of returning veterans as 
they face social and educational pressures in their 
attempts to reorient themselves to society. (RK) 
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SOME METHODS FOR ASSISTING YOUNG ADULTS IN 
SELF-HELP COUNSELING 

Jane MiUwood BURKHARDT, Ed.D. 
The George V/ashington University, 1973 

The purpose of this experiment was to evaluate three meth- 
ods of counseling young adults in personal problem-solving. 
A pilot study was conducted In order to develop a set of pro- 
grammed instruction for personal problem-solving, a log sheet 
for self -evaluation, and ratmg scales for assessing the written 
goal sheets and log sheets used by the subjects in the stuiy. 
The program, logs, and scales were used In the actual experi- 
m^^ntal procedure-the program and logs as an integral part 
of the trea:ment and the scales as a method of e^altiaiion. The 
college form of the Mooney Problem Checklist was used to 
select problems for subjects to work on, and also sen ed as 
an instrument of assessment. The Bell Adjustment In/entory 
was used to assess possible changes in self-concepts of the 
subjects. 

The 73 subjects were students in an educational psychology 
class at George Washington University in the 1970 spring se- 
mester. They were assigned a personal problem from a pre- 
vious administration of the Mooney Problem Checklist and 
were given eight weeks to work on behavioral goals as solu- 
tions to the problems. 

The data of the study consisted of pre-treatment and post- 
treatment behavioral goals of the subjects, log sheets for each 
of the eight weeks of the study, and pre- and post-administra- 
tions of the Mooney Problem Checklist and the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. The data were analyzed by computer programs of 
analysis of co variance and correlation, as well as by t-tests. 
The testing of the hj^jotheses and analysis of data revealed the 
following findings: 

r. Programmed instruction in solvin*? personal problems 
is more effective than the absence of programmed instruction 
when comparisons are made on the basis of the ability to gen- 
erate effective and feasible goals for solutions to sjch prob- 
lems. 

2. On the basis oi the present data, it is not possible to 
state conclusively that discussion of personal problems with 

a peer is helpful in formulating solutions to personal problems. 

3. It IS not possible from the findings of these experiments 
to state that keeping a structured weekly log of efforts to carry 
out solutions to personal problems aided measurably in the 
ability to generate effective and feasible behavioral goals for 
such problems. 

4. The hypothesis that the self-concepts of subjects who 
work In a structured way on their personal problems change 
In a clearly meaningful way as a result of their efforts was not 
confirmed by this study. 

5. It Is not possible, on the basis of this study, to state that 
the number and intensity of personal problems Is either greater 
or lesser as a result of efforts to solve those problems. 

Order No. 73-25,326, 148 pages. 



EFFECTS OF COMMUNICATION SiQLL TRAINING ON 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS' ABIUTY TO FUNCTION AS 
PEER GROUP FACIUTATORS 

Peter Joseph CHERCHIA, Ph.D. 
The University of Mississippi, 1973 

Director: Assistant Professor PhiUp Cooker 

This study focused on two major research hypotheses. The 
first stated that high school students trained in communication 
skills could, after training, function at significantly higher 
levels in facllitative core conditions than untrained students. 
Tne second hypothesis stated that the trained high school stu- 
dents, when functioning as peer group f aciUtators, would pro- 
vide a more effective peer group session than untrained stu- 
dents. 

Sixty tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade students at Oxford 
High School, Oxford, Mississippi made up the sample group for 
this study. Forty students were designated as the experimental 
group and were trained in Carkhuff's (1969) Systemic H uman 
Relations Training Model for Uy Helpers . TweW students 
were designated as the control group and received no training. 

Three criteria were utilized to assess the impact of the 
communication skill training on the trainees' ability to com- 
municate. The Communication Index (C.I.) was used to mea- 
sure the trainees' abiUty to incorporate the faciUtative core 
conditions into their responses to standard helpee stimuli. The 
Discrimination Index (D.I.) was employed to assess the trainees' 
abiUty to discriminate between effective and non-effective com- 
munication. Also, each trainee was asked to respond to a role- 
playing cUent in a taped Interview session in order to assess 
their abiUty to communicate in a Hve" situation. 

The findings in regard to the impact of training on the sub- 
jects' ability to communicate effectively vielded the following 
results. The trained subjects communicated and discriminated 
at significantly higher levels than the untrained students on 
both the written and tape-rated measures. 

In order to assess the ability of the subjects to function as 
peer group facilitators, the entire student body of Oxford High 
School was divided into sixty groups. Each group was assigned 
one subject to function as a facilitator for group discussion. 
These groups met for three fifty-minute sessions during school 
release time. 

Two criteria were utilized in assessing the subjects' ability 
to function as peer group facilitators. Expert judges were asked 
to rate the group facilitator on their ability to communicate ef- 
fectively in the sessions. Also, at the conclusion of the third 
session the group participanU were asked to rate their faclU- 
tator on his/her ablUty to function in the groui^. 

In regard to the subjects' ability to function as peer group 
taciUtators, the expert judgee observed that trained students 
performed at significantly higher levels than untrmiaed stu- 
dents. The peer ratings also demonstrated that the ptrtlci- 
panis judged the quality of the relationship provided by the 
trained students to be signUlcantly superior to that of the un- 
trained students. 

Thus, communication skill training was found to have a sig. 
mficant effect upon high school students' ability to communi- 
cate effectively. It was also found to have a significant effect 
yn the students' ability to perform as a facilitator in peer grouf 
'^t'ssions. Order No. 74-11,437, 152 pages. 
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A PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION STUDY WHICH EXAMINES 
THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF A PEER 
OKOUP COUNSELING PROJECT 

Wilh.im Louis FIBKINS, Ph.D. 
Syracuse Umversity» 1972 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to examine the 
ilevolopment and implementation of a peer group counseling 
project. The setting selected for this study was .Tudson High 
Sc'-'ool Ahich was located m the upstate New York community 
oi Wnterville. Thebe are fictitious names used m order to 
maintaui the personal privacy of the people in the community. 
The resMrch population consisted of twenty-four high school 
students who volunteered to participate as members of three 
P'?er counseling groups that met twice per week for ten weeks 
during the Spring, 1971, semester; six high school juniors who 
were selected to serve as co -leaders for the three peer coun- 
so!r';; j;roups; two faculty members of Judson High who served 
as coordinators of the pe^r group counseling project; twenty 
parents of the peer group members who volunteered to par- 
ticipate in ten weekly group counseling sessions; and une 
members of the citizens advisory committee to the peer group 
counseling project. 

The research tool utilized was participant observation. In 
this study participant observation was not viewed as a single 
methodology but rather as a research enterprise^ a style of 
combining several methods toward a particular end. There- 
fore, the techniques 'f informal interviewing, direct observa- 
tion, respondent interviewing, and direct participation were all 
utilized In the data collection process. No recording of ob- 
servations or interview sessions was done in the presence of 
the subjects in this study. Rather» detailed notes were kept in 
a field diary on a consistent day-to-day basis. My entrance 
into the student, parent, advisory, and leader groups was ex- 
plained on the basis of my role as observer. However, as I 
gained increasing acceptance with the various groups, I was 
accepteo more as a member than as a researcher. 

The perspectives that emerged in the study suggest that the 
"drug problem that emerged in the community had shattered 
the illusion that ""small town people can solve all their prob* 
lems." The traditional community ''helpers* (e.g., clergy, 
medical doctors, guidance counselors) were not seen by maay 
parents, students, and citizens as being ""helpful* people in 
this consciousness iii society. 

Given the condition of the e.xisting institutions and the high 
degree of anxiety among the citizens toward the *drug problem*" 
the community members mobilized their resources in suppoK 
of the peer group counseling program. For some citizens this 
effort represented a new form of institutional resolution of per- 
sonal problems. For others, the peer group counseling pro- 
gram was a way to restore the illusion that "small town people 
can handle their problems." From the student perspective, the 
peer project was an opportunity to publicly discuss their per- 
sonal concerns and disenchantment with small town life on 
"school time.** But, as the data suggests, the needs of these 
mutually significant others were not uncomplementary. The 
various groups in the peer project found that they shared 
similar concerns and anxieties. They also found that the one 
clear alternative available was to admit that, although they 
were not Impotent in the face of the "drug problem" and other 
problems of mass society, they had no answer to these prob- 
lems. All they could do was to turn to each other and share 
their concerns and disillusionment with the changes emerging 
in small town life. Their illusion that •'if more people lived in 
small towns we wouldn't have all of these problems," was re- 
placed by the reality that there were no clear answers to their 
problems. Being forced to rely on each other's resources for 
help, enabled new patterns of human interaction to emerge in 
the community. 

For example, the peer counseling groups helped to .liter the 
organizational barriers so that students and teachers cc)u:d 
find ways of bringing their ""business" and -human^ hves more 
closely together in the school. The relationship that existed 
between the project coordinators and the student leaders was 



markedly different from the usual teacher-pupil relationship. 
In the peer groups the students talked about items of personal 
concern that were not discussed in the school curriculum or in 
other socio-sexual activities: fear of failure, suicide. .1e.iih. 
religion, love, dating, marricge. abortion, se.xual relations, 
drugs, and problems with jxirents. peers and teachers. Many 
students learned that their feelings toward failure, death, sui- 
cide, etcetera, were shared by their peers. They were no 
longer alone in thinking that these feelings were "wierd* or 
-Abnormal The groups .Uso pro/ided the students with an 
opportunity to appreciate -differentness" m their peers. 
Croup members came together with their peers from other 
-tracks* and grades. No longer were they permanently sepa- 
rated by the organizauonal barriers in the school. Regarding 
the process m the peer ^-roups. the data sti-^est that there was 
little controversy or disagreement among the group members. 
We can Hypothesize that the reason for this phenomena was 
tiut the peer groups were in the first stage of development 
with the group process operating to avoid controversy amomr 
the members. 

The jrarents, too, began to experience a new relaUonship 
Aith the students and the other parents in the project They 
found that they had stressed too much the avoidance of drugs 
and Ignored the real concerns of their children. Uke the stu- 
dents, they found that they were not alone in their concerns 
and .-ustrations. As they talked publicly about their problems, 
they found that other parents shared similar feelings. As the 
project evolved, they also began to rely more on their own re- 
sources and the resources of other parents. The traditional 
pattern of relying on the "experts" in the community for guid- 
ance had been altered due to the "drug problem." 

Even the advisory members began to better understand the 
real concerns of the adolescents i i the community. They, too 
had stressed too much the avoidance of drugs and ignored the * 
t'ther concerns of the youth in the community. Through their 
participation on the advisory committee, the members were 
able to alter the traditional pattern for citizen parUcipation in 
the school program. No longer did the citizens have to be pas- 
sive observers. 

It can be said, then, that the personal crisis, the "drug 
problem* that emerged in Waterville, can in many ways be 
viewed as a good thing. In a short time the "problem* helped 
to love the parents, citizens, teachers, and students in the 
project into new patterns of human interaction, both within the 
school and the community. Some of the organizational para- 
phernalia that enguUed both students and teachers was removed 
or altered. In the process, the students did not appear to learn 
less. In fact, we can hypothesize that the students obUined im- 
portant new learning in the affective domain. Nor was the 
teacher's role negatively compromised in the project. Rather, 
their lives, and the lives of the students, parents and advisory 
members, appear to have been enriched by the increase in 
human interaction. Yet the program had limits. For example, 
the program was controlled by school officials without any 
effort being made bj the students to move the peer groups out 
into the community. The program affected only a small pro- 
portion of the students, parents, teachers, and citizens in the 
community. It was clearly a "'good beginning* offering these 
mutually significant others a way to develop new patterns of 
human interactio.i in the school and community. 

Order No. 73-7722, 428 pages. 



PARENTS AS LAY COUNSELORS: THE DEVELOPMENT" 
.o^Wt'tI^''^™ ^^^^^ ^^^^^W FOR DRUG 

Korma Block GLUCKSTERN, Ed.D. 
University of Massachusetts, 1972 

Director: Alien E. Ivey 

«h Jfl ?^ ^^^^ ^^"^y determine whether or not 

short-torm traininir (60 hours) could produce paraprofessional 
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counselors, competent in counseling skills, v/ho would work 
effectively in their home •cojim unity on drug relator) problems. 
Tliree distinct areas of concern were evaluated: the effect of 
the* program on the trainees with regard to drug knowledge and 
attitudes, the oflect of the training upon the trainees with re- 
i:ard to couiiseUng skills acquisition, and the role the trainees 
pla>».d in the community seven months after training. The re- 
sults of the study indicated that the trainees did in fact learn 
the skills taught and did maintain them over a period of time, 
but the community effectiveness has only partly been achieved. 

Order No. 73-6412, 187 pages. 



It was concluded that the counseling component of the 
women's center was successful in meeting the needs of women 
for counseling ar * guidance services. Moreover, the strong 
feminist identity of the ccinselors had aided their work through 
enlarging their understanding of women, and their emphasis 
upon 'equal-ness" in the helping relationship increased their 
ability to establish a genuine, warm, open relationship with 
clients and, in addition, helped them in their intent to de- 
mystify the counseling process. 

Order No. 74-16.313, 301 pages. 



WOMEN COUNSELING WOMEN: AN ART AND 
A PHILOSOPHY 

LOYD, Dorothy Frances, Ed.D. 
University of Massachusetts, 1974 

Director: Dr. F. Thomas Clark 

A descriptive case study of the counseling component of a 
campus-based women's center revealed that eight staff mem- 
bers had worked with an estimated five hundred women in one- 
to-one helping relationships during the first year of the cen- 
ter's operation. As part of the center's goal of meeting the 
unanswered needs of women to learn more about themselves, ^ 
a fairly comprehensive counseling and guidance service was ' 
instituted first by two counselors. As the center developed 
and expanded various programs and the demand for counseling 
increased, the service was augmented by five other staff 
members who worked with women who had specialized con- 
cerns around issues of divorce, birth control information, 
abortion, and other personal areas. 

All the counselors followed basically the same approach in 
counseling— an approach which stressed active listening and 
counselor self -disclosure as the basic tools of counseling, t>oth 
to establish and to maintain the relationship and to help the 
client reach some degree of insight into her problems and to 
formulate goals to resolve these problem areas. Each coun- 
selor emphasized the necessity of bringing into the counseling 
session an awareness of the social conditioning that all women 
have been subjected to; they used that knowledge of sterotyped 
role expectations and the commonality of experiences as women 
to help the client free herself and establish her own expecta- 
tions for herself, discover her potentials, and begin the pro- 
cess of talcing control of her O'vn life. 

Referral services, on and off-campus, were employed as 
a means of finding answers to specific educational and voca- 
tional concerns of clients, as well as to meet other needs for 
information and help. A significant referral source within the 
center itself was the Workshops, which were designed to meet 
specific needs of women for factual information, for esthetic 
expression, or exploratory e.xperiences. Another referral 
mechanism was the support group orientation program which 
enabled women to decide whether or not they wanted to par- 
ticipate in such a group. 

That the clients of the counseling service derived much 
benefit from theiz sessions was revealed through the use of 
a questionnaire sent to a random sampling. As a group, they 
appeared to mirror the economic, social, and educational con- 
ditions of women in the 1970s. The majority of clients had 
seen a counselor two to three times and fe.i. they hao received 
some concrete help in resolving whatever problem brought 
them in. In addition, they cited other benefits of counseling 
sessions, such as finding the experience itself helpful, sup- 
portive, and encouraging enough that they would come back, 
were they to need help with another problem. As further evi* 
dence of the value of counseling to them, many of the clients 
said they had recommended the counseling service to friends. 

The majority of the clients did not identify themselves as 
feminists, but they expressed a general interest in the women's 
movement. Only a small percentage said they were not at all 
interested in feminist activities. 



i'HK EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SELF-DIRECTED SEARCH 
COMPARED WITH GROUP COUNSELING IN PROMOTING 
INFORMATION-SEEKING BEHAVIOR AND REALISM OF 
VOCATIONAL CHOICE 

"OL.\N, James Jeremiah, Ph.D. 
O' liversity of Maryland, 1973 

supervisor: David J. Rhoads 

This exploratory study was designed to compaie Holland's 
SeU-Directed Search (SDS) with a group vocational exploration 
t*.\perience on criteria associated with effectiveness in voca- 
tional counseling. 

The sample for this investigation consisted of 90 soon-to- 
^je-dischar^ied military personnel who ranged from 21 to 26 
years of age. The sample was rondomlydlvided into two treat- 
ment groups of e al size. The General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATB) was administered to all of the Ss pi tor to assigning 
them to groups. ** 

One group of Ss completed the SDS while the other group 
was exposed to a group counseling experience. Ss in the latter 
group met for 90 minutes in groups composed of from four to 
seven members. Two experienced counseling psychologists, 
both of whom had Ph.D.'s, led the groups by foUowing the same 
fairly structured format of test interpretaUon (GATB and SVIB) 
and vocational exploration. Immediately following treatment, 
questionnaires were distributed on which the Ss could check 
sources of occupational information that they desired to ex- 
plore. 

The dependent variables for this study included frequency 
and variety of in/ormaUon-seeking behavior along with realism 
of expressed vocational choice. Information-seeking behavior 
was defined by eight mutually exclusive. categories of occupa- 
tional information. Procedures were established to facilitate 
the exploration of each category of occupational information 
and a record of the corresponding information-seeking be- 
havior exhibited by each S was maintained. 

Measures of frequency and variety of informatioa-seekiiig 
behavior were obtained four weeks after exposure to treat- 
ment. Expressed vocational choices were also elicited at that 
time. Frequency scores were arrived at by totaling the in- 
formation-seeking behaviors engaged in across all eight cate- 
gories. Variety scores were derived by summing the number 
of categories explored. Two judges, using GATB results as a 
guide, rated the expressed vocational choices on a seven-point 
scale. This rating procedure yielded measures for both re- 
alism and appropriateness of aspirational level. 

Separate^ tests were computed for mean score compari- 
sons for measures of information-seeking behavior and re- 
alism of expressed vocational choice. A statistically signifi- 
cant difference was observed at the .10 level between the two 
treatment groups for frequency of information -seeking be- 
havior. No significant differences in mean scores were found 
for measures of variety of information-seeking behavior or 
realism of expressed vocational choice. Mean score differ- 
ences for information-seeking beha*/ior scores were not found 
when counseled Ss were separated by counselor and compared. 

Findings not directly pertinent to the hypotheses stated for 
this study included: (1) manifestations of counselor variance 
when Ss were separated by counselor and compared with the 
SDS group; (2) the existence of a statUtically significant re- 
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latlonship between ratings ot reaUsm and variety scores; and 
(3) detection of a statistically signilicant relationship between 
SDS summary codes and codes for expressed vocational choices. 

It was concluded from this study that group vocational ex- 
ploration was more effective than the SDS program in pro- 
moting frequency of information-seeking behavior, but that 
neither treatment was more effective in promoting variety of 
information-seeking behavior or realism of expressed voca- 
tional choice. 

Implications derived from this study offer some directional 
and methodological guidelines for future evaluative studies of 
»heSDS, Order No, 74-16,569. 122 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF GLASSER PEER GROUP COUNS]SU^G 
UPON ACADEMIC PERFORiMANCE, SELF SATISFACTION, 
PERSONAL WORTH, SOCIAL INTERACTION AND SELF 
ESTEEM OF LOW ACHIEVINO FEMALE COLLEGE 
Fii2SHM£N 

Michael Brian 0*NEIL, Ph.D, 
Tlie University of Akron, 1973 

It was the purpose of this study to investigate the effect of 
Glasser peer group counseling on residential female, college 
freshmen who demonstrated patterns of low achievement and 
lo^ self esteem. Low achievement was determined by a first 
oeinester ^^rade point average of 2.2 or below. Students below 
the mean on the Tennessee Self Concept Scale were considered 
as possessing a low self esteem. The study utilized student 
£;Toup leaders trained in Glasser group techniques. The samplt 
consisted of 48 volunteer female colle<;e frebhmen. The in- 
vesti'jjator expected to find significant differences in grade poin 
average between those receiving Glasser group counseling and 
tltjse receiving no group counsebn^. He also expected to find 
f?iunifioant differences in self satisfaction, personal worth, so- 
cial interaction and self esteem as measured by the Tennessee 
Self Concept Scale between those receivin*^ Glasser group coun. 
seling and those receiving no group counseling. The sample 
was divided into low abibty and high ability groups by pre- 
dieted grade ponu averages recorded by the Admissions staff. 
Experimental results were analyzed by utilizing five two way 
analyses of variance to test five null hypotheses. The invesU- 
gator reported that there were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences in grade point averages, nor in the self satisfaction, 
the personal self, the social :>eir or the self esteem scales as 
measured bv the Tennessee Self Concept Scale between those 
receiving Glasser group counseling and those receiving nogro 't 
counseling. Order No. 74-9774, 109 past , 



ential UJ and by a statistical analysis of the post-test scores 
of Semantic Differential III, Parts A and B, 

One hundred thirty-five ninth grade students lurticipated in 
the study. These students were randomly assigned to one of 
three groups: experimental group (peer counseled), control 
group 1 (professional counseled), and control group 2 (no coun- 
seling). Three peer counselors worked with the experimental 
group and three professional counselors worked with the con- 
trol 1 group. Each counselor had one group of five members 
and one group of ten members. The remaining forty-five stu- 
dents made up control v;roup 2. which received no counseling. 
The counseling groups met for a fifty -minute session each week 
for a total of sixteen 

The following , ;ere administered to all sub- 

jects as a pre-tf os. ..st measure: 1. The Tennessee 

Self-Concept Scaic. Semantic Differential i. 3. Semantic 
Differential U. The e.xperimental group and control group 1 
received an additional post-test. Semantic Differential III: A-B. 
The analysis of these data revealed: 

1. There was no significant difference m the effects of lead- 
ership between the experimental and the two control groups; 
however, there was a significant difference between control 
group 1 and coatrol group 2. Control group \ evidenced a more 
positive effect on the self-concept of the students. A prefer- 
ence for peer or professional leadership was not indicated. 

2. The data did substantiate a difference in the effects be- 
tween the small counseling group and the large counseling group. 
The small counseling group produced a positive change in self- 
concept; the large counseling group produced a neg. ye change 
in self-concept. The students stated a definite preference for 

a small counseling group over the large group. 

3. Theie was a significant difference among replications. 
The individual characteristics of the counselors, both peer and 
professional, produced a significant variation in scores among 
the groups. 

4.. A lesser degroe of satisfaction with slz^• of counseling 
group was expressed by students who received professional 
counseling in the large group than by students m other coun- 
seling groups. 

This study suggests that peer counseling is a bound and 
worthwhile endeavor. Professional counselors might utilize 
peer rounseling as a supplementary part of their counseling 
progrrn*. Oi'der No. 73-22.637. 113 pages. 



AN EVALUATION OF COMPUTER- ASSIST ED 
COUNSELING 

Wayne Edward RICHARDSON. Ed.0. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF PEER COUNSELING ON 
THE CONCEPT OF SELF AND OTHERS Of NINTH GRADE 
5TUDENTS AT CHRIC HAN BKOTHERS HIGH SCHOOL 

Luther Ansel PARKER, Ed.D. 
Memphis State University, 1973 

The purpose uf tins study was to cnaluat^ the effects of peer 
counselini; un the concept of self and othf-»rs of ninth grade stu- 
dents at Ciiristian Brothers fJii:h School in Memphis. Tennes- 
see. The study was organized to measure the effects of coun- 
seling loadprship. group sizo, and treatment replication using 
one self-concept scale and one semantic differential to indicate 
change in sl'U c oncept, one semantic differential to indicate 
change in perception of others, and one semantic differential 
to indicate preference for leadership and preference for group 
size. The effects of the three independent variables (leader- 
ship, size of group, and replication) were determined by a sta- 
tistical analysis of the change scores (the difference between 
the pre^test and post-test administration of the Tennessee Sel!- 
Concept Scale, Semantic Differ^^ntial I, and Semantic Differ- 
ed 
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This Study was desigcsd to determine the amount of educa- 
Uonal change brought about by the Title m, ESEA, project in 
computer-assisted counseling conducted by the public school 
system in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. The project, Total Guidance 
Information Support System (TGISS), was funded on February 1, 
1968, and was phased out at the end of the federal funding on 
January 31, 1971. By utilizing an IBM 360/Model 50 Computer 
on the Oklahoma State University campus in Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, counselors in College Hi{^ School in Bartlesville, Okla* 
homa, were able to access eleven displays of student infor- 
mation. A dedicated telephone line bridged the 115 miles 
between the computer site and the high school, Counselors 
received near instantaneous responses to requests entered 
into the system via four IBM 2260 Cathode Ray Tube Terminals 
and one IBM 1053 Typewriter-Printer. 

The evaluation model used in the study was originally de- 
veloped by David L. Clark and Egon G. Guba and was called 
^'Classificaiion Schema of Processes Related to and Necessary 
for Changes in Education." The Ciark-Guba Model was »odi« 
fied by Daniel L. rtufflebeam and Stuart R. Westerlund, out 
since it maintained its original format, the writer refers to 
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it ZM thd «Clark-Cuba Modti.' 

By applytng all eleven activities required in the four phases 
(i.e., Research* Development, Diffusion and Adoption) of the 
evaluation model, it was found that Project TGISS met most 
cU^ria for educational chang*. More specifically, the Re** 
^.arch and Development Phases were both adequate, althouich 
more study should have been given to aii analysis of cost during 
the Development Phase. Project TGISS functioned as planned 
and in many instances far exceeded the initial expectations, so 
it must be concluded that the first two Phases of the Model met 
the criteria necessary to bring about educational change. 

The Diffusion Phase of Project TGISS surpassed most of 
the criteria set forUi by the Clark-Guba Model. The demon- 
strations, however, should have included the determination of 
target adoption groups. School systems and other potential 
adopters should have been convinced of the value of total ^d* 
ance information support systems during the demonstration 
stage. 

It must be concluded that the criteria for the Adoption Phase 
were not met since the project was discontinued at the end of 
three years of federal funding. Since Adoption is a major factor 
in bringing about educational change as specified by the Clark* 
Guba Model, the conclusions of this study must be that Project 
TGISS did not succeed in changing the educational process. 

Although not meeting all criteria outlined by the Clark-Guba 
Model, Project TGISS did accomplish all of their stated objec 
tives. It was determined from the records of the project chat 
although the project ceased operations over two years ago. un- 
solicited requests are still being received by the project staff 
for information to assist other researc.^.ers with similar proj« 
ects. It must be concluded, therefore, that Project TGISS did 
effect change in education by providing necessary research, 
development and dissemination of information on the use of 
computer technology in the counselor-counselee relationship. 
It is also quite possible that in the very near future the orl:dnal 
project or a modification of Project TGISS will be in use by 
government agencies, institutions of higher learning:, public 
schools, and other institutions involved with counseling and 
guidance responsibilities, but it will be the responsibility of 
other researchers to determine if these systems of the future 
succeed in changing educational process. 

Order No. 74-42. 108 pajws. 



ghetto area of Dade County, Florida, a peer-qroup counselor 
training program was developed. The subjects were students 
selected by stratified random sampling, on the bac>is of sex and 
ethnic group, from those who had volunteered i-articipate :n 
the program. Before trumin^, the volunteers lud a randomly 
selected group of non-volunteers from the same student popuhi- 
tion were administered the 16PF and the Doi^m.itism Srale. 
Stratified randnm samples of 25 volunteers in both the experi- 
mental and control groups were assigned the prc-irainin^ tape- 
recordei fask of c(n:nsehng a Ntooge" client for fifteen nunutes. 
The experimenUl group wms gtv«n a proscribed pt#r-group 
counseling ' 'aining program for eight weeks, two hours one 
day* a week. A post-training tape-recorded task of counseling 
a ^-stooge" client was again assigned to the experimental and 
control groups. When the peer-group counselors achially began 
counseling for two weeks clients were asked to complete the 
Counselor Evaluation Inventory after their initial counseling 
interview. 

Analysis of the data was performed as follows: 
Volunteers for peer-group counseling were compared 
with non-volunteers on selected personality variables by dis- 
criminant function analysis. 

The effectiveness of the training program was investigated 
by employing pre-post measures on trained and non-trained 
volunteers. Analysis of covariance was computed to find mean 
differer k on the Carkhuff Scales of empathy, warmth and 
genuinenv ^s. 

Successful and unsuccessful trainees were identified by 
comparing scores on post-training f acilltative skills. A score 
of 3.0 on all three scales defined the successful trainee. The 
relationship of the faciUUtive skills to pre-training measures 
of personality variables was observed by discriminant function 
analysis. 

Initially-faciUtative trainees were compared with Initially 
non-facilitative trainees on pre«-training measures of selected 
personality variables by discriminant function analysis. 

The effectiveness of all trainees as peer-group counselors 
was tested by clients' evaluation of Initial counseling sessions. 
Analysis of variance was computed on CEI 'or successful and 
unsuccessful trainees. 



Results 



THE DEVELOPMENT AND EFFECTS OF A MODEL FOR 
TRAINING PEER-GROUP COUNSELORS IN A MULTI- 
ETHNIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Marion Baum SUSSMAN, Vh.D. 
University of Miami, 1973 

Supervisor: Herbert M. Dandes 



Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this sKidy was to develop and analyze the 
effects of a peer-group counselor training model. 



Instruments Employed 

The instruments employed were the Sixteen Pf rsonahtv 
Factor Questionnaire (16PF) :ind the Do^^malisni Scale :is mea- 
sures of personality characteristics. The Carkhuff Scales for 
Assessment of Interpersonal Functioning as a measure of de- 
gree of empathy, warmth and genuineness, and the Counselor 
Evaluation Inventory (CEO as an assessment of client -perceived 
peer- group counselor effectiveness. 



Procedures 

In a desegregntef'* junior high school m ihe inner -city black 



Volunteers could be distinguished from non-volunteers by 
the 16PF and Dogmatism Scale. Eight of the variables analyzed 
contributed significantly to the dUferentiation. 

The experimental group was significantly more faciUtative 
than the control group on all three faciUtative skills after train- 
ing. 

There were no significant differences between the successful 
and unsuccessful trainees on the 17 variables analyzed, but 
trends were observable. 

There were no significant differences between the inltlally- 
facilitative and initially non-facilitatlve groups on the nine se- 
lected variables tested. 

There was no significant difference in means between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful trainees on the CEI. 



Conclusions 

Students who volunteer to be helping persons compared to 
non-volunteers are more Insecure, hard to fool, participating, 
group-dependent, uninhibited, intelligent, forthright, open- 
minded. 

As a result of participation in a prescribed training pro- 
gram, students can learn to become more faciUtative. 

The types of volunteers who become the most faciUtative 
peer -group counselors after training tend to be those who foUow 
their own urges, are uninhibited and emotionally stable. 

Self-referred stxident-cUents find satisfactory counseling 
experiences with peer-group counselors whether or not the 
counselors are assessed as faciUtative. 

Trainees who are initially faciUtative cannot be distinguished 
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i:om those who are imlially non-faciUlalive by pre-training 
measures of personality trails. 

Order So. 73-16,847, 220 p.iges. 



THE DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF A SOCL^L 
SKILLS TRAINING PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE MALES 

Elizabeth jane Bravinder YOST, Ph.D. 
University of Oregon, 1973 



TKd ASSESSMENT AND USE OF COMMUNITY 
AGENCIES AND REFERRAL SERVICES: A HAND- 
BOOK FOR COUNSELORS AND COUNSELOR AIDES 

Kenneth Raymond VINCENT. Ed.D. 
University of Northern Colorado, 1973 

This dissertation was written as a handbook for the begin- 
ning counselor and counselor aide as well as those who educate 
ojid supemse counselors. The topics and chapters of the hand- 
book were developed primarily on the basis of the research 
«tudy which was included. The topics of the chapters were: 

(a) Why Study Community Agencies and Referral Services, 

(b) Counselors and Community Resources: A Research Study, 

(c) Who Uses What— The Varying Needs of Different Counselor 
Groups, (d) What the Counselor Should Know About Community 
He.sources and Referral Services, (e) Building a Personal Di- 
rectory or File of Community Resources, (f) Guidelines for 
Referrals. 

The s.imples for the research portion of the handbook were 
dnuvn from the rehabilitation, school, and vocational counse- 
lors employed in the Houston metropolitan area and the Denver 
metropolitan area. The subjects were asked to respond to 
.1 questionnaire relating to the objectives of the study which 
are listed below in the results. Counselor responses to the 
objectives were correlated with counselor extent of knowledge 
and use of the 67 major agencies in his community. 

The major results of the study were: (a) counsel or s_varied 
greatly on their use of community resources (Houston: X=24 
(36^0). S.D,=12; Denver: X=20 (30%), S.D.=10, (b) school coun- 
seiors r'lnked below rehabilitation and vocational counselors 
un use of community resources (p < .01), (c) counselor experi- 
ence and education were not coherently related to use of com- 
munity resources, (d) counselors who relied primarily on the 
method of trial and error made the greatest use of community 
resources (p < .01), (e) counselor problems most frequently 
encountered in using community resources were locating ap- 
propriate resources (33%) and discrepancies between the 
stated and actual services of agencies (27%). 

The types of services most frequently used by counselors 
were found to vary significantly (p < .001) on the basis of geo- 
graphic area in which the counselor was employed. The major 
resource agencies utilized by the counselors were identified 
.\nd discussed. E.xamples were given of services often un- 
known to counselors which major agencies provide. 

Chnpters covered the need for critical evaluation of agen- 
cies by counselors and aspects of overt and covert information 
rind how to obtain this information. Suggested guidelines were 
mcluded for evaluating agencies, in addition to major sources 
of information for the counselor on community agencies. 

S Information was provided on how to construct a personal . ' 
irectory or file of community resources. The extent and U4t $ 
of files were covered, along with sources of iniormation for 
the files and classification schemes. 

The referral process and problems involved were revie««(S 
along with ethical considerations, at^ency policies, and settinf 
limitations. Steps in the referral process were outlined and 
described. 

Appropriate appendices were included to supplement the 
chapters. The primary appendices were TEACHING A C0UH3| 
ON COMMUNITY AGENCIES AND REFERRAL SERVICES - 
and INFORMATION ON ESTABLISHING A REFERRAL SER* 
VICE IN YOUR COMMUNITY. 

Order No. 74-9769, 87 pa^es. 
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Loneliness and social isolation are serious problems for 
many college students. To overcome social isolation an indi- 
vidual needs to learn how to establish and maintain relation- 
ships with other people. Recent research on dating indicates 
^hat many methods are effective in reducing the social anxiety 
of college males, but that increases in dating frequencies are 
more difficult to obtain. There is evidence to suggest that be- 
h.ivioral contracting is a promising procedure to increase so- 
cial activity level. 

The purpose of this investigation was to develop and eval- 
i«ate a group training program which would provide individual- 
ized treatment to assist socially withdrawn and incompetent 
college men acquire skiU and confidence in social situations 
and increase their social activity. 

Techniques uUlized in the program were contract manage- 
ment, modeling/behavioral rehearsal, neulraUzing tactics, and 
information. Each subjecf identified a specL'ic i;oal which he 
hoped to reach during the Program. Detailed instructions are 
provided for conducting the interview durinj; which individual- 
ized treatment goals and weekly homework tasks are estab- 
lished. 

A series of four research studies was conducted. The pur- 
pose of the first three studies was to revise and refine the 
training program. Subjects were twenty-three male under- 
graduates. The purpose of the fourth study was to compare 
the relaUve efficacy of the training program with and without 
contract management. Twenty male underp-aduates, selected 
on the basis of seU-reporled interest and molivaUon, were ran- 
domly assigned to one of three treatment conditions: Contract, 
No-Contract, or Wailing List Control. Contract Group sub- 
jects signed a contract in which they agreed to complete weekly 
homework tasks. No-Contract Group subjects agreed verbally 
to complete weekly homework tasks but did not sign contracts. 

Two subjects dropped out of the Contract Group. The ten 
remaining treatment subjects participated in five Ihree-hour 
social skills training sessions. The Contract Group sessions 
included 30 minutes of contract management while the No- 
Contract Group sessions included 30 minutes of informal dis- 
cussion of each subject's progress toward his goal. 

Pre-post asse*>iment instruments used to measure social 
competence and acUvity were the Girl Shy Boy (GSB), the So- 
cial Interaction A.< sessmeni Form, the Social Skills Training 
Questionnaire (SSIQ) and the Real Ideal Social Self QuesUon- 
naire (RISSQ). In addition, each subject nominated three per- 
sons to rate his social behavior. The SSTQ and the RISSQ also 
yielded a level of social satisfaction score. The extent to which 
each treatment subject attained his indlviduabzed goal was as- 
sessed at the end of treatment. 

Compared to the Control Group, the two treatment groups 
combined demonstrated si^jnificant improvement on four of the 
five tests measuring' self- and other -reported change in social 
activity and competence. 

On one of the five measures (GSB) the Contract Group's 
mean gain score was si^^nificantly hi^er than that of either 
the No-Contract Group or the Control Group, but the No- 
Contract Group did not differ significantly from the Control 
Group. Because of the small sample size, these sii^nificant 
comparisons among the three experimental groups were re- 
garded as only suggestive. 

The results of this study support the ctmclusion that the 
Training Program was more effective than a Waiting List Con- 
trol program in increasinjj the social activity and competence 
of college males. The results suggest that contract manage- 
ment is an effective tool in social skills training. 

Results of the training procedure revisions were reported 
and discussed. Recommetidations concerning the treatment 




of social sldlls deficits and suggestions for further research 
were made^ Order No. 74-6920. 2t2 p.ii'.es 
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